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ABSTRACT 

Academic growth and personal-social growth of 20 
second grade children in the Southeastern New Mexico Bilingual 
Program at Artesia are compared to 20 second grade children in the 
standard program. The groups were matched by chronological and mental 
age, IQ# family income, family situation (both parents, only father, 
or only mother), number of children in family, parents' education and 
occupation, and home language. . The academ.ic growth was measured using 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test in both English and Spanish, the 
Stanford Achievement Test, and an English and a Spanish test in 
sentence completion format measuring responsiveness. .The effects of 
the bilingual program on the self-image and social interaction of the 
child were evaluated by self-rating scales administered orally and 
recorded by the teacher a.tde on a pretest and posttest basis. 
Findings showed that the chilaren in the bilingual program made 
greater progress; both groups of children had a high self-esteem at 
the beginning of the year but as they' grew older their self -concept 
lowered; there was no significant difference in their social 
interaction; and the bilingual group responded more rapidly in both 
English and Spanish. . (NQi 
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TIic Hvaluatioii Design 

The design for studying the results of this experiment in bilingual 
education \<os broadly to determine academic growth in English and in 
Spanish for the children in the program and to conpare them with a 
control group in the standard program. 

In addition the personal -social gro^s'tli of the children in the program 
was also evaluated and corapared with control groups. It was hypo- 
thesized that the cliildrcn in tlie bilingual program would '^develop a 
better self-ir.iage, be more responsive and be more socially involved^' 
than those not in t!ie program. 

Tlie impact of the program on teachers, aides, parents and cominunity 
v/as also given some inforioal study. 

The selection of instruments presented a serious problem in evaluation, 
there being no instrui^i^.ents for most purposes that were validated for 
this population. Perliaps one of the more significant outcomes is the 
evaluation of tlie instruments themselves. 

The Evaluatien Instruments 

For future efforts at evaluation the following notes are offered: 

!• Tlie instraiiicnts here used to evaluate tiie local variety of Spanish 

spoken are grossly inadequate. A Spanish speaking instrjnent v;ould 

be better tlian the adaptation of the Englisli Peabody Picture Vocabulary 

Test, but still inadequate. 
2. Because progress at this level is slow for children who are loaming 

English when they enter school, tlie Achievement Tost sliould be found 

ERLC 
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vhidi more adequately samples and discriminates progress at the first 
and second grade level. An oral reading test might be better. 

3. Tlie Goodenough llrav/-A"•^^an Tost proved valuable in matching tlie i3iitial 
control and experimental groups. 

4. Hie SocioiJictric Test analysis proved most revealing and helpful. 

5. Tlie Self Liiage Test devised for use in this situation did not dis- 
criiiiinate veil bet\^^een students at this age level. 

6. Tlie Response Tost in English and Spanish devised for use in tliis 
situation proved useful and seems appropriate to tlie objectives but 
needs further refiiieinent in presentation, recording and scorin:>. 

7. Doaht is cast upon rriany of tiie test results because of tho number of 
people partici])ati3ag in test achninistratiou azid failure to rigidly 
train and discipline tJion in the standard requireinents of the task. 
Tiiis failure arose because of a late beginning and Vao necessity of 
doing pre- testing as soon as possible. It r.vASt be planned \<ell in 
advance. Tlie assignment of a small £roup to do all the testing v;ould 
also help. 

Tx\e Control Group 

Tiie selection of controls against v;?uch to ziieasure the progress of the 
bilingual program presented a problem. Artesia is a small sc'iool systeia 
and a siiiall city and covitparable situations to each classrooin and the 
student population did not exist so that comparisons made wuld be v.i.th 
obviously unlike populations. Tlierefore, the decision was made to select 
t\v'enty from the bilingual second graders^ matclung other students with theiri 
who \rore not in the prograin. 
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Matching was done on the follovdnji basis: 

Each bilingual student was raatched vdth a standard program student who: 
1« Had a chronological age no nioro then tisx) montlis different. 

2. Mental age as ivioaswed by the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test was no more 
then three montlis different,. 

3. IQ as measured on tlio sajne bistruinent no more then ten points different. 

4. FcUTiily receivjjng welfare or not, 

5. Liconie of faDiily if not receiving welfare v/as close to the saiae. 

6. Fairdly situation coiTiparal>le, father and mother, father only, mother only, 

7. Number of children: 

a) three or less 

b) four to seven 

c) over seven 

Parents occupation: 

a) skilled 

b) unskilled 

9m Parent education: 

a) under nine years 

b) over nine years 

10 4 Hone language: 

a) Spanish 

b) English 

c) Spoiiish and English 

Fortunately the Director and/or the Hosiie Scliool Coordinator knew these 
these faiiiilies well iii irost instances and they were able to ;^ather t:ie 
necessary data on the few others needed. Detailed information on the 
matching of groups is available. 



I'cabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Enfjlis^a) 



Both bilingual aiid control groups were pre-tested ^>rith this instrument 
and post-tested at sdiool year^5 end providing an objective Tneasurement 
of progress in rasterins of Ei}.fT:lish vocabulary* 
Tac table below shov/s tlie results: 



rPJ:-TEST P0ST-n5ST 



First 
Grade 


Score 


Mental 
Age 


Raw 
Score 


M^tal 


liet Gain in 
Raw Score 


Balingiaal 
Group 


40.45 


6 yrs» , 4 mo. 
2Z days 


50.79 


8 yrs, , 1 TO, 

19 days 


10.74 


Control 
Grou]) 


44,74 


6 yrs. 8 juo, 

28 days 


51,78 


8 yrs, , 4- tvo^ 
ZO days 


■ 6.64 




Secona 
Grade 


Raw 
Score 


Mental 


Raw 
Score 


Mental 1 


Net Gain in 
Riaw Score > 


iiiiijiguai 
Croun 


54.P0 


9 yrs, J 1 mo. 


60.40 


10 yrs* , 8 mo, 
17 days 


5,50 J 


GontroL 
Group 


' 54. OQ 


8 yrs, , 0 mo. 

2a days 


60,47 


10 yrs. 8 tno, 
30 days 


6.47 



It v;il3 be noted that botb control and bilin^^al groups at both grade levels 
loade gains. The application o-f thQ chi-squnro test shours these differences 
to be statistically significrint at t:io 1%' level of confidence. The ncan 
gains of control on bilingual groups were siiiiilar and statistically dif- 
ferences did not develop. 
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All exa^nination of tlie pre and post -test scores of Spanish speaking 
children in tlie control group and bilingual group shows the following: 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Englisli) 



Bilingual Group * Raw Score Control, Group Raw Score 

lletm Gains Mean Gains 



First Grade 

Spanish speaking 

cliildren 10 . 9 


Spanish speaking 

children 8.9 


Englisli speaking 

cliildren 6 . 6 


Dinlish speaking, 1,6G 


Second Grade 

* 

Spanish speaking 

children 9,53 


SpanisJi speal^ing 

cJiildren 7*46 


English speaking loss of 
cliildren 14 points 


Ilnglish speaking 

children 5,37 



It will be noted that tlio bilingual program produced more gains than 
the control group in every breakdov;n except tho second grade English 
speaking cliildren where a loss occurred. No reasonable explanation for 
this loss appears • 

Fix>ia tj\e saine chart it is evide^it that SpaJiish speaking children made 
greater gains in English on botli grade levels tiio^n liiglish speaking 
children and this seeias proper and reasonable because titey began at a 
lower base line, Hone of the scores on th.ese cliarts are conpnrable to 
non^ial statistical tests for sio;nifica:it differences, the number of cases 
beijig too siiiall to meet statistical standards. lIov;ever, fro:^ tliis 
evidence the objectives of tixe prograia appear to liave been met for tlie 
!iX)st part, with children making progress in the prograni greater than 
that made in the control group. 
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Peabcxly Picture Vocabulary Test (Spanish) 

A Spanish language adaptation of tlie Peabody was used as a means 
establisliiiig grovth in tlie Spanish language ^'^i^"^ the following., results. 



PRE-TEST POST-TEST 



First 
Grade 


few 
Score 


Mental 

Aro 


I^av7 
Score 


Mental 


!-jet Gain 


Bilinr^ual 
Grou)j 


16.05 


^ \nrs* , 6 
3 days 


no. 


29.26 


4 >a-s. , 8 iao» 

IG days 


13.21 


Control 
Group 


16.2G 


2 yrs. y 6 

15 days 


JUO • 


24,21 


3 yrs • ^ 2 jno, 

22 days 


7.05 












Second Grade 
Grade 


Score 


/ienta]. 
Ap.e 


Jiaw 
Score 


Mental 
Af^e 


Net Gain ii 
Rai/ Score 


Biling?uil 
Group 


28.90 


5 yrs . , 8 


no. 


43.50 


8 yrs. , 4 mo. 


14. CO 


Control 
Grouv) 


22.75 


3 yi's. , 6 

IS days 


no. 


27.95 


4 yrs . , 4 no . 

26 days 


5.20 



Tlie gains in Spaaiish language skills in the bilingual prograia are groat 
and the gains as compared wit]i gains in tlie control group do pass tlie 
test of significant difference at tJie IS level of confidence. 
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The Stanford Achieveraent Test 

Prmary 1 Battery was used to measure the adiievement at the year's 
end. Results are stated belov/ on the table; 



Stanford /achievement Test at school year's end: 





Word Reading 
?fcan. Grade 
Score 


Parar,rapli Reading 
Mean Grade 
Score 


Vocabular)" 
rhtm Grade 
Score 


ivord Study Slcills 
i-ban Grade 
Score 


First Grade 
Bilinn:ual 
Group 


1.47 


1.54 


1.7 


l.Sl 


First Grade 
Control 
Group 


1.62 


1.6S 


1.66 


1.C2 












Second Grade 
Bilingual 
Group 


2.06 




2.00 


2.31 


Second Grade 
Control 
Group 


2.4 


2.32 


2.07 


2.52 



i 



In this test of achievement in reading aiid language skills at year's end 
tlicre are differences betv:een tlie experLiiental and control groups, all of 
them in favor of the control group, but the differences are small and 
none pass tlie test of significant difference, largely bedyBse the actual 
count differences in raw score at tliis level of tiie test battery are siiiall. 
It must be concluded that no significant difference is found betv/een tlie 
control and experiiaental group in achievei;ient as iieasured by tliis instru- 
ment. 

O 

ERIC 
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Examination of Stanford Acliievemont Test scores at year's end produced 
the follcv/ing: 



First Grade 


Bilingual Group 
Jtean Grade Score 


Control Group 
Mo ail Grndc Score 


Spanish spoalcing children 


1.39 


1.7 


English sp(5aTcing children 


1.72 


1.93 


Second Grade 






Spanish S]>ea]cint; cliildreii 


1.8 


2.3 


Enr;lish speakijip; c]\ildre?i 


2.48 


2.6 



On this tost tlie control group did hetter tliQ^ii tl\e <^xn3rr iental <yroi\n in 
all categories and Englislv speaking children iruado cri^?ater gains than thn 
Spanish speaking children in all categories. Again, liov;ever, the dif- 
ference is not statistically significant. 

Perhaps the best conclusion from tlae results of botli Pcabody and Stanford 
Tests is tiiat the results will depend upon the test and it's suitability 
to the population tested and tlie progxaia being evaluated. 
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SELF-IMAGE EVALUATION ON PRE-TEST 
-^n effort to evaluate tlie effect of the bilingual program upon the 
self-iniagc of tlie diild was nuide. A self -rating scale was developed, 
ad'iiinistered orally to the cliildren and recorded by the teacher aide. 

A general surprise was the higli self-esteem indicated by all pupils 
at tlic year's beginning, Ts\c distribution of responses v.'as so strong- 
ly 5lce\;ed tov:az^d high self-esteein tliat tlie test discriminated poorly 
bet u'oen studciits, nor Avas tlicre any significant difference bet\>;een 
1st and 2nd grades. Sj>anis]i-A3uerican children rated themselves 
as high as their Anglo-zVaerican peers rated themselves* 

If, (as tlic proposal for tliis program ]iyix)t]iesizes and as such research 
tends to substmtiato) Spanish-Merican cliildren tend to develop poor 
self-iiriagos and their education is sliortened or limited by tliis poor 
self-image, it appears clear t};at tlie dar^age occurs at a later tirpiO, 

Vao j.iean self-estiiiiatos of students in eacli classroom were calculated. 
T}>orn were so^-^e differences bet^^reen tliem and the numbers involved are 
too few to safely generalize about these differences betv;een classes, 
flowever^ teacliers were rated by tv:o supervisors according to their 
effectiveness and tiiere was a ra:iarkable tendency for the more effect- 
ive teach.ers to Iiavo students v/iio thougiit jnore iiiglily of tlieniselves • 
A liiaxii.iuTi of praise mid a liiiniiiUjni of criticisra appears cliaracteristic 
of the more effective teachers. 

Teachers were asl:ed to rani: their pupils in the order of their dev.on- 
strated self-concept as a iiieiins of estisaating the validity of the self- 
concept test* A clear relationsliip between a positive score on tlie 
self-.iinage test and teacher ranking of self-iiiiage v/as established. 
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In 65 cases, tlie tcadier ranking ivas close to the self rankijig. In 
26 cases it v-as far removed and ijn. 27 cases an intermediate distance 
away. Soiae validity for tlie self-rating scale is thus established. 
A statistical rani; order correlation is needed. 

In the teaclier rankings of children's self-esteem there was no evident 
relationsliip between ranking and cultural background except tliat one 
teacher ranked Spanish- American students s^/steraatically lower then they 
ranked theiiiselves. 
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SELF-imGE B^ALIJATION ON POST-TEST 



Tliis is a self -rating scale for the child, a. copy of v/hich is attached. 

Validation efforts are needed but some evidence is presented in tlie 
previous section to indicate tliat it has real meaning. 

Post-test results are below: 

Meaji Scores Onaximuia possible score - 20) 

Pre-Test Post-Test 

First Grade 

Bilingual Group 17.3 18. G8 

First Grade 

Control Group 17.7 16, 63 

Second Grade 

Bilingual Group 17.8 17.1 

Second Grade 

Control Group 16.9 16.8 

Tliere v;ere extremely small differences between Spanish speaking and 
Eni;lish speaking students. V/liile scores favor the bilingual group and 
border on being statistically ^jLgnificant, the unestablislied internal 
validity of the test mkes any conclusion dubious. It is safest sLniply 
to note and conclude that the self esteem of tlie first and second graders 
is characteristically high regardless of his cultural group. As he 
groKS older something presumably liappens to lower this self concept. 
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SOCIQVIGTRIC EVALUATIQN ON PRE-TEST f 
A socioirietric study vcas conducted to determine the degree to wliicli 
social interaction was affected by tlie bilinjTual program. Maro 
specifically it v/as lioped tliat friendship and the desire for friend- 
ship between cultural groups vas effectively encouraged by tlie program. 

Standard socionetric procedures wore employed with tlie questions being 
asKed orally :ind ^inswe-^s recorded by tlie teaclier aides. - The control 
groups used for otJior purposes coulr' not be used to make meaningful 
coiiiparisons vdth bilin.5ual classes because the number of cliildren of 
each ojltural group in any given classroom v/as too deten-iinative of 
tiie choice frequency. Tl:erefore, a first grade bilingual class imd 
a first grade control classroom v/ere chosen Avhicli had nest nearly equal 
pTf"0]:jortio3i5 of the tv;o cultural groups. A similar equating of t\fo 
second grade classroohis was made. Tlxis unfortunately means that the 
factor of the tcaclier, the aide or some other factor coiild easily 
produce any results tiiat appeal' ratiier thsxi the program, but unfortun- 
ately no otiior laeanijigful comparison seemed possible. 

The most striking revelation, of this v;hole procedure involves tho fact 
tliat one scliool containing three of the six classrooms in the program 
had an aLnost exclusively Spanish-Merican population. Only five sur- 
nai:ics appeared in t]ie three classes v/liich v/ere not Spanish- American. 
Tlius tlie educational objective of intercultural social interaction becaiae 
virtually unachievable before school opened. One is reiTiinded of tho 
U.S. Supreme Court decision of 1954 whicli declared segregated education 
to be by it's nature unequal. 
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At the first grade level, Mrs. Parker* s bilingual class in Central 

School which has 12 Anglo-.Anierican and 11 Spanish-Merican cliildren i>ras 

compared to Miss Cannan's class (control group) wliich had 10 Anglo- 

Anerican and 7 Spanish- Aniericoti cJiildren, 

}bcs. Parker's (bilingual) class made 23% in-group choices 

285 out -group choices 

Miss Carmen's (control) class niade 29?; in*group clioices 

20% out -group dioices 

An in-group choice is defined as a cliild v;ith Spanish sumai^ie chosing 

a peer of Spanisli surname or a cliild of Anglo-American surname cJiosinv 

a peer of .\nglo~Merican surnaae. An out-group clioice is defined as 

one in v/hich a cliild of either group choses from the othor group. 

It will be noted tliat tlie percentage of t3ie total choices does not total 
100*0 Tiiis is because tabulations were made of children Cihosen and 
repetitions in v/liicli tlie sarae cldld is chose^n luore tlien once by a peer 
are not tabulated. Tlius, Spanisli-Aiiierican child r.iay choose t\Jo Spanish 
American friends, repeat ing their names in three luore choices* lie v/ould 
have made 20-o of in-group choices and 30% out-group clioices in this 

ibulation. Tiui: netliod was chosen as being more representative of tahis 
c'.ild^s attitudes tlien counting his repetitions. 

At tlie second grade level, Mrs. McPherson^s bilingual class with eight 
Anglo -American and thirteen Spanish- Anericaa surnames was coinpared with 
Mrs. liibbard^s control group class w3dcli had ten Anglo-Anterican and 
nine Spanish-American sumariies. 

Mrs. >fcP]ierson*s (bilingual) group made 33 1/2% in-group choices 

25% out-group dioices 

l^frs* IRibbard^s (control) group riade 32% in-group dioices 

34% out-group choices 
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At both first and second grade level tlie groups seemed adequately couated 
such differences. as existed being small. If large differences appear 
at the end of the school year it will be concluded that sometJiing otiier 
then pre-existing differences beti/eeri tlie experijnental aiid control group 
accounted for the development of differences • PurtheDiiore, relations ; 
between groups appealed ideal as school began, children chosing children 
across cultural barrie^^s as frequently as vithin tlicm. If loss dojTio- 
cratic standards prevail at a later tiiiie it seems clear thnt tliey must 
develop after tlie second grade level. Examination of the choice patterns 
of all children in bilingual classes confinaed that d)oiccs were made 
across the ailtural ban*icrs as often as in-gxoup choices w^"e r^ade^ One 
negro cluld ^vas chosen by otliers r:iore_ often then most of ]iis classi-mtes. 
Less frequently chosen cJiildren in all groups were those identifiable 
as very shy children or those with beliavior problems^ 
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socia-nrrrjc evaijjation om post test 

/ 

In only tv/o of tlie four classes v;ere there enougli Anglo-American 

children to make adequate socionietric analysis. Tn those tv;o classes, 

Mrs. I^fcPherson's class at Yucca School tmd Mrs. Parker's class at 

Central School the folic v/ing results applied at year's end. 

Mrs. J^fcPherson's class - 28% of the student choices v/ere in-group choices. 

325 of the choices wer.'=^ out-group clioices. 

Mrs. Parker's class - 39-6 of the student choices vrero in-group choices. 

35% of the choices were out-group clioices. 

Ihifortunately, post- testing was not done on the control group to see 
whether it also sustained the degree of interaction tliat appeared in 
pre- testing. 

Curious to knov/ at v/hat age conventional prejudice begins to influence 
clioice, tlie Evaluator and Director sought data from a sixtii grade and 
a ninth grade class. Tiic follo\\dng results appeared: 
Sixth Grade: 

38^ of Spanish speaking children laade out-group choices, 
2A% of Spanisli speaking children made in-group choices. 

wJiile: 

13% of Anglo cliildren niade out-group choices. 
34% of Anglo children made in-group choices. 

Apjparently at this level the ascendency of the Anglos had convinced the 
Spanilsh - Americans. 
Ninth Grade: 

15% of Si^ish-Americans made out-group choices, 
40% of Spanish-Americans made in-group choices. 

while: 

8% of the Anglo children made out-group choices. 
40% of tlie Anglo children made in-group cxioices. 
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In early adolescence the adult pattern is coniicaled. It appears 
likely tliat i£ a bilingual prosrain or any prograi^ is to break dovm. 
the traditional patterns it will liave to continue through tlie pre- 
adolescont and into the adolescent years. 
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•niE SPyUNISH MD ENGLISH PJiSPONSE TESTS 
It war^ observ^xl by several persons in this prograin tliat Spanish- 
Aiaerican children in this area tend to respond orally less read- 
ily then their Anglo-American peers • This slow response, sor.ie-tiir.cs 
failure to respond, to a question becomes a mjor obstacle to learning 
v/hcn it occurs. In the absence of response, reinforcement c£ good 
responses iand correction of poor responses is not possible, hence 
teaching is not possible. Tliis is complicated by the lact tiiat in the 
classroom v/here other children rush to respond a pattern is established 
and often repeated. An observant staff member of that cultural back- 
ground stated that she felt the maxim, ^'cJvIldren are to be seen and not 
heard, " applies more in the Spanish-Aincrican homf:, that a good did 
was a quiet child. 

An objective of tliis program is to increase timt responsiveness, and 
it is hypothesized that, a bilingual-bicultural approach may produce 
readier response * 

An Eii£:lish and a Si:)anish test were devised in the sentence completion 
iormat to measure responsiveness. A copy of each instrument is appended. 

The test was scored by recording the total time taken for tlie test and 
also scored on the follovang scale. 

;iD response 

in-appropriate^ incomplete or incorrect resix)nse 
response in the other language 
correct and adequate res;)onse 

Two scores v>rere tabulated - tiJ^a and total aritl^jnotical score from the 
above scale v;ere plotted. 
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Tlie Response Test iii Spanish and English was an adaptation o£ tlie 
sentence completion tecliniquo, the teclmique for the purpose of 
measuring degree and qaality of responses given by cliildren to oral 
stimuli, Tlie teclmique still seeias a good one for the purj^ose but 
tlie results obtained v/ere so diaotic that a defect in the design or 
the adiriinistration was evident. 

Incpiiry into the adniinistration of tlie test indicates tJiat inadequate 
standardized instructions were provided for tlie examiners, tJiat tJie 
several oxajuiners adininistere^l in different v/ays and that tJierefore, 
valid comparisons became ijiij^osnible, Tlie degree of urgijxg cind en- 
couragejnent and tlie degree in wliicli the examiners wore ]<no\m to ti"ie 
children also produced tliese wide and otliemase inexplicable variations. 

Probably in future use, one exaj^iiner loioViH or u-iloioim to all the cliildren 
in the same degree sjiould administer this test- 
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Tlie appended cliarts sliow scores of first grade students compared vdtli 
control groups on botli tests and second grade students compared with 
control groups on both tests • 

It v;ill be noted that both first and second grades, both bilingual and 
control groups scored liigher on tlie English response test then on tlie 
Spanish part. Ml groups also responded more rapidly in F.nglish, Tliis 
confirms tl^e observation inade else\*;here tJiat this is not truly a Spanish 
speaking population, but a partially Spanish speaking population. witli 
poor language development in both languages, that is culturally (linguis- 
tically) ijnpoverisJied . 

The bilingual groups all scored higher then control groups on the Spanish 
portion of the test. Tlie testing v;as unfortunately not done until scliool 
was in session for a few weeks and it is believed that tlie teaching and 
familiarization \d.th the situation of using S]:)anis!i in scliool produced t 
the superior score in the bilingual classes. 

At the second grade level tlio bilingual group responded more rapidly 
in both English and Spanish then the control group. Tliis appears to be 
a product of the bilingual instruction for nore tlien a year, supporting 
the hypotliesis tliat responsiveness is a product of the prograjn. 
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A year end questionnaire to the teachers and aides > not only in Artcsia 
but in the surrounding project area brouglit interesting replies. Tlie 
questionnaire was unsigned and so the individual situation could not 
be identified. Tlie questionnaire, tabulated, is appended. A surprising 
degree o£ agreement appeared. 

i^bst o£ tlie teacliers mid aides felt that tJiey understood the or 'ectivcs 
of the progra^:i, tliat tlie majority of the objectives Kere acliieved, that 
the learning of tiie Spanisli lajiguage v/as very inportant to both c]iild 
and teacher. 

Tliey scattered nuch in the degree to whicli Spanish had been lean^ed in 
the classroom and the degree to v/hich the standard English curriculum 
v;as felt to be acliicved^ Tliey felt that botli languages had been Icciraed 
by bo til groups of children, tliat the Spanish speaking child had beco:ne. 
more responsive and socially involved, that the para-professional load 
been very effective, approved the supervision and administration of the 
progra^n and the instructional progran at the College of Artesia aiid the 
in-service training. 

Generally speaking they felt the program had been accepted atid uiiderstood 
by other teachers, adninistration and by the comntunity. 

Tliere were exceptions with greater ca thus i asm on the one hand and critical 
feelings on tlic otlier. Tliosc v/hp chose t » \vTite thcdr feelings appeared 
to be on both extreraes. 

Appended are a numl')er of tlie coimients. 
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PAI^ENT IWOLVK.fiirjT 
It has been tlie general experience o£ sdiools tliat parent involvejnent 
of middle class parents, majority group, is easy to obtain but that 
lov;cr class families from minority groups seldom become involved, 

A substantial effort v;as made in tlus prograni to secure move involvement 
and teachers reported tliat enabling Spanir;' .-American parents to do it 
in their o\m language helped substantlal;.y. 

It appears slgiaificant tliat an average of 47 visits by tlie parents to 
each classroom occured. Perliaps more inportSDXtv most of tliese visits 
represented some kind of actual contribution aaui participation ratlier 
then merely a passive visit. 
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EVALUATION SUI-MARY 

A study o£ the Artesia Bilingual Program by means of a matched control 
group with intellectual, academic and personal -social instruments, sup- 
plemented by data from teacliers and connuunity, has yielded the folloAving 
conclusions: 

1, Fev; of tJie cliilch^en of vSpanisIi-Aiiierican background have well developed 
language in eitlier Spanish or Eiiglisli, speakijig rather a blend, and 
needing langu.'ige dcvelopnent in order to be ready for reading, 
Reading sliould probably be delayed until language developiient is 
adequate. Tlie saiue tiling ap])ears to apply to some o£ the Anglo- 
American population in lesser degree. 

2, Defacto segregation h\ these scliools ^^revents tlie full development 
of soj;ie Spoiiish-.^merican children including the social developments 
which automatically come vdth association. 

3, Gains in Ejiglisli language skill and English acadeiiiic skill arc 
essentially the sai'xo in the bilingual prograiii as in tlie standard 
progra^n, 

4, Gains in tlie Spanish language skills are mucli greater in the bilingual 
program, 

5, Efforts to measure the self-image of tliese you^ig children produced 
evidence tliat they alr:K3St all have positive self-images at this time. 

6, Sociometric testing sliov;s excellent, aL^.ost ideal inter-group rela- 
tionships at tliis level, not necessarily related to the program. 
Sixth ajid iiintli grade children shov; marked in-group preferences. 

7, Gains in Pvonponsiveness: 
Response Tests \:ere not valid. 



8. Tne coiranuiiity of Artesia, both tlie Aiiijlo-Ainerican and Spaiiisli- 

Araericasi segments of the counuuiuty and tlie pov/er structure as well 
has come to understand, accept and endorse the bilingual prograin. 

9» Teachers v/lio experience the bilingual approacli and the use of 
aides tend to endorse the objectives and use of botli move then 
tliose v;ho are not involved. Tlie bilingual teaching group is also 
more convinced of tlie need to v/ork vath parents. 



"^fost o£ the objectives o£ this project were not net because I was not 
allowed to present subject matter in Spanish 

"I did not learn Spanish because I was not allowed to teach Spanish/' 

'^v^ion selecting a Lab Teacher and a school be sure that the Lab Tcacli^r 
and the principal of that school are willing to participate in tliis prog- 
ran. Ify Lab Teacher and principal did not care for tJiis prograjn at all.** 

"I think we should do all we can to keep this program." 

'•I have found it's much easier for tlie child to learn tlaen tlie teacher 
still trying, however." 

"Has been very interested — cooperated in every ])roject; even beyond 
what we asked." 

"Itorking with the bilingual program gave me not only a new outlook in 
teaching but a renewed enthusiasi;i. I liave become a^v^are of needs of 
certain cliildren. I feel I ajn a better teacher because of the program 
and I do appreciate liavinq been a part of it. Next year for tiiose 
participating, I v;ould suv^gest objectives be outlined at the beginiiin'^ 
of the year and closer coi«D:iunication bet^veen the Director and Lab Teachers. 
Tliank you for tliis year's opportunity." 

"I would like to take this opportunity to thanl; you for letting me part- 
icipate in the program. It has been a most enjoyable adventure, Nadine 
Briones is, in 3uy opinion, tlie finest ])ara-professior\al anyone could a.sk 
for. In fact, tiie "para' 'should l^e dropped, she is truly a "professional"- 
Tiie claildren will always remciuber her and be grateful for the invaluable 
experience tiiey siiared with her I Me too J" 

"I feel that not cmly lias this been an enriching e>qperience for the children 
but also for the teacher. It is gratifying to have the assistance of an 
expert. I particularly enjoyed tiie TOrkshops we attended. I feel we might 
do a little better \Ath a little more suggested improvements. As all 
vrorkers grov; to be more fajdliar with tlie prograi.i, it's objectives, pos- 
sibilities in the area, etc. I feel v;e shall see great results. Elvira 
has doiie a good job and I feel liappy to have an opportunity to utilize 
her knowledge and skill in my classroom.*' 

"There v;ere some questions and misunderstandings about tlie propram, hcv/evt;r, 
I feel much progress was made. i>iOw tliat all of us have a better under- 
standing of the iiov; and why of the program, v/e can make progress, V/orking 
as a para-professional is a'v;onderful exporicnce and hopefully v;e can ful- 
fill the objectives of the bilingual program." 



